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Nixonjs j public posture^was of a man af once Innocent and abused. If this is not 

J 

unheard of among the accused who are guilty, he carried it to an extreme never before 
possible. One predictable development in the al'fiar of the tape transcripts- and he is 
nong those who predicted it- illustrates the point. 

To extract full appreciation from this pretended piety it is necessary to understand 
that while Nixon nay not have been the first to refer to himself by indicection, as The 
President, in normal conversation, even with those close to him, he is the first to 
deliberate confuse himself and the institution, seeking thereby to cloak himself with 
the respectful, almost monarchical regard Americans have for the institution. Nobody 
every thinks of the presidency as an institution of criminality. It was so much the 
White House way and manner that the tapes disclose his advisers referring to Nixon as 
"the Presidency." 

An d so, when it came time for him to tell all official investihations to go to 

hell, beginning with the House impeachment committee, to lay a basis for which was one 

of the purposes of his daring move in publishing these damaging transcripts, he 

pretended there was no distinction between himself, the man and the acta, and the 

institution. And in refusing to provide the documentation required by the House for the 
unique Constitutional 

meeting of its/obligations, he guised this as the protection of not the accused, him- 
self, but of the institution. 

When he had refused to provide the requested documentation voluntarily it had been 
subpenaed. In rejecting it, enough to put anyone else in the country in {jail, he said of 
tt the perfectly proper and essential request for evidence that it "would constitute 
such am massive invasion into the confidentiality of presidential conversations that 
the institution of the Jnresidency would be fatally compromised." 

The courts had already ruled that he was not immune to subpena, substantiating the 
longOstanding rule that goes back to the earliest days of the Republic. He had not aken 
taken the issue to the Supreme *-ourt. instead he did give some tapes to the i££±mmxmf 
special prosecutor. In this case he had not only given to the House committee those 
transcripts, he had caused them to be printed (at a tidy profit) by the Government 
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Printing Ukxile ank out on general sale, which led to paperbacl reprints at popular 
prices. Neither transcripts nor publication had been asked of him. Wuite the opposite. 
a-*,*-.* Untainted and unaltered original, the requirement of evidence, and under confi- 
dentiality, had been asked. It is he who waived the confidentiality, he who caused 
publication and he, who had he been anoy other American except the man in the White House 
would thereby have waived all legal claim to any right to withhold anything. 

It is typical of Nixon that he attacks, never defends, and that whoever he may be, 
the other guy is always wrong. So, he attacked the u ouse committee for doing neither more 
nor less than the Constitution demanded of it and then accused it od doing what he had 
been doing, undermining the Constitution and the country's basic institutions. 

To do anything else would have been to admit guilt. 

He could, as can any American, have invoked the Fifth Amendment right against 
self -incrimination. Not only would this have been taken as a confession of guilt but he, 
in hia Congressional witch-hunting days, is from the era when the rightful use of this 
Constitutional protection interpreted as proclaiming guilt. The popular phrase was 



"Fifth Amendment Communist." 

Nixon could not stop with this singular assertion of non-existent rights. He didn't, 
either. He made of himself prosecutor, grand jury and judge and decidded what the 
committee needed and did not need, should and should not have - everything, even its 



conclusions. 

He claimed two other falsities in doing this: 

"The committee has the full story of Watergate in so far as it relates to presi- 
dential knowledge and presidential actions." 

And he alleged he had published the dxa transcripts so that "my knowledge and actioons 

in the Watergate matter would be fully disclosed once and for all. 

(Quotations are from the text of his letternas published in The Washington Post 

of A «ay 23, 1974.) 

Note the Nixonian restricted use of Watergate as relating to the break-ia only. The 



impeachment inquirer aijd the special prosecutor were each investigating other matters, 

matters that could convict his closest associates and properly the basis of impeachment* 

These included political and financial corruption, the two bestOknown imdiai scandals 

being what from the public record amounts to the extorting of about $2,000,000 from dairy 

interests in return for a price rise ^that had just been refused by the Secretary of 

Agriculture) dostin£ consumers about a half billion dollars, and a variety of ITT 

cases beginning with its offer of 8400,000 toward the costs of his re-election convention 

in return for favors from the Department of Justice* 

considering his confirmation 

(When Richard Kleindienst testified before the Senate/he swore he had not been 
pressured by the White House over ITT* Nixon personally provided the proof that this 
was knowing false swearing, normally, for others than Attorneys General, the crime of 
perjury* Kleindiesnt, in a deal ininitsted upon by the Special Prosecutor over the 
objections of his staff (Evans-ttovak column of 5/23/74), was permitted to plead guilty to 
a single misdemeanor k on May 16, 1974 (Post, 5/17/74), he became the first Attorney 
General to fcmwmm be convicted of a criminal offense*) 

^ixon, in his pose of the innocent and the omnipowerful, airily ignored these 
criminal allegations that were enough for impeachment with his special employment of his 
mpeacial meaning of "Watergate*" However, his ramnly then chief counsel, James ^* St* 
Galir, could not* He turned down the proper requests for data on the dairy and ITT cases* 
(Post 5.23/74) 



